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an imperial form of religion. It is what may best
be described as the dialectic period of religion. For
as the dialects of a language exist before a language,
before what is afterwards called the common lan-
guage of the people, so it is in the case of religions.
They arise round the hearth of every family. When
families become united into tribes, the single hearth
becomes the altar of a village; and when different
tribes combine into a state, the different altars (sedes)
become a temple (sedes) or sanctuary of the whole
people. This process is natural, and therefore uni-
versal Only we do not see it anywhere so clearly
in its very growth as in the Veda.

The supremacy of different Bevas.

A few examples will make this still clearer1. In
the first hymn of the second MaracMa, Agni (fire) is
called the ruler of the universe, the lord of men,
the wise king, the father, the brother, the son, the
friend of men; nay, all the powers and names of the
other gods are distinctly ascribed to Agni. The hymn
belongs, no doubt, to the more modern compositions;
yet, though Agni is thus highly exalted in it, nothing
is said to disparage the divine character of the other

What could be said of Indra we saw just now in
the hymn addressed to him. In the hymns as well
as in the later Br&hmanas, lie is celebrated as the
strongest, as the most heroic of gods; and the burden

1 This subject is treated in my * History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera-
ture,* p. 532, and in Muir, < Sanskrit Texts/vol. iv. p. 113, vol. v. p. 98.